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like a miniature chapel, in the midst of a thick growth of light 
and graceful trees, and a pretty little maiden, who has put down 
her basket while she kneels with uncovered head before the shrine 
of the Madonna to offer up her inward prayers for guidance, safety, 
and protection. The sentiment of the composition is very charm- 
ing, whatever we may think of the ecclesiastical side of the ques- 
tion, while the picture is painted with great delicacy and an ar- 
rangement of chiaro-oscuro that is most effective. 



MONUMENT OF MR. DAVID REID. 
Engraved by H. C. Balding, after the Sculpture by C. B. Birch. 

The gentleman to whose memory this monumental tribute has 
been erected was an eminent member of the Londo'n Stock Ex- 



change, whose death was caused by a fall from his horse a few 
years since. He was buried in Cranbourne Churchyard, not far 
from Virginia Water, near Windsor, where the monument is 
erected. It is entirely of Sicilian marble, the figures are life-size, 
and the entire work stands sixteen feet in height to the top of the 
cross. 

The group round the ivy-twined cross represents the widow 
lady and her two eldest children, who are twins : at each of the 
four angles of the base, or pedestal, on which the group stands, is 
a head of each of the four younger children of Mr. Reid, symbol- 
ised as a cherub. The idea of the widow and her eldest children 
taking refuge, as it were, at the foot of the cross in the hour of 
their deep anguish is very beautiful and hopeful ; it emanated, we 
understand, entirely from Mrs. Reid herself, whose suggestions 
have been so successfully and artistically carried out by Mr. Birch, 
for many years a worker in the atelier of John Foley, R. A. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF A STATUE. 




UT now we approach a very delicate and embar- 
rassing point, which has distracted artists for 
many a year, viz., the question of costume. 
Every day we hear of " the unsuitability of 
modern dress," and the hopelessness of deal- 
ing with it. If the statue be represented a la 
noble Roman, the incongruity is apparent, as 
such is not "the habit in which he lived," and he might as well 
be- arrayed in some fancy dress. In fact, looking at the figure of 
Canning at Westminster, or of Fox at Bloomsbury, the idea is 
suggested not of a "noble Roman," which is scarcely familiar to 
the crowd, but of some one arrayed in a sheet, the guise in which 
we leave a bath. Therefore, even at starting, there is a failure in 
the intention. The object, we are told, is to secure graceful or 
" flowing folds," and to avoid the hideousness of modern costume. 
Sculptors have, however, now agreed that the figures must be 
arrayed in the clothes they were accustomed to wear, and there- 
fore the only question is, how are they to be treated with effect ? 

First, it may be stated broadly that almost any costume, if 
treated on intellectual principles, will have effect ; that is, if the 
figure itself be conceived in the spirit of the principles we have 
been laying down. In real life we may find ourselves in presence 
of some remarkable man of individualised character. As he talks 
and walks, we become impressed with the eye, the play of feature, 
the dramatic and illustrative movement of the limbs. It is the 
man that impresses us — his life, character, face. We may take a 
general notion of his figure, that he is short or tall, spare or stout ; 
but the dress is quite subsidiary. The body asserts itself through 
the dress, so that we notice the spareness of the chest under the 
shirt, the thinness of the legs under the trousers, though the latter 
may be made large, with other points which show that, though 
clothed, the body is the first consideration, and reveals itself as it 
were through a skin of dress. It will be said that this is obvious ; 
but who shall say, when we look at an average statue, that it has 
been kept in mind .' There it is the clothes that are the important 
question ; that is a coat and a pair of trousers "stuffed," a loose 
skin as it were, not a case such as dress. But what practical prin- 
ciple in the matter of working is to be drawn from this somewhat 
trite observation, and that will be of help to the sculptor } This : — 
1st. Dress is secondary to the figure, and should be dealt with 
in subjection to the curves, muscles, &^c., of the figure. 

To deal with a surface in this secondary or subject way, it must 
be. generalised as much as possible— indicated rather than ex- 
pressed. This, again, is opposed to the prevailing treatment, for 
we find stiff flat collars, padded coats, bronze buttons and button- 
holes that one might button. But it will be said that this idealisa- 
tion is very well on paper, but the sculptor must present a coat 
and other garments in his metal. A coat is a coat : a door must 
be open or shut. This theory, however, is perfectly capable of 

* Continued from page 339, volume for 1879. 
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being reduced to practice, and, so far from being Utopian, can be 
shown to be of practical use by our 

2nd Principle. The various portions of European dress are and 
have been pretty 7nuch the same in all eras, and each has a fixed, 
unchanging principle. 

That is, a cloak, however cut and differing in shape, is still a 
flowing garment to wrap round the figure ; a coat, a garment with 
sleeves and a collar, whether jacket or doublet ; trousers, a casing 
for the legs, &c. Or, to be more particular, one would think that 
the present stiff collar of a walking-coat belonged specially to our 
modern day ; yet, looking at what is its essence, a coat-collar is no 
more than the turning down of the edge of the coat. All the vari- 
ations that come within this flexible definition are therefore open 
to the sculptor, and lie at the same time dans son droit. Indeed, 
in many instances, the clothes of men of mark fall into these 
primitively general shapes, either from abundant movement or 
from a wish to be at ease. The collars of their coats, for instance, 
instead of being board-like and stiff from the hot iron, fall easily 
and freely on the back of the neck. So with the lapel, that ex- 
traordinary peaked facing which every tailor holds as sacred. For 
the sculptor, this is no more than the turning over of the coat in 
front, so as to exhibit the chest. So, by keeping to this "root" 
principle, it is obvious he can have an element of grace to use 
without following the hard outline of the existing fashion. By 
holding these two principles in view, viz., generalising dress as 
much as possible, and emphasising it as little as possible, the 
sculptor will find the problem amazingly simplified. The figure 
of Sidney Herbert, before alluded to, is an instance ; it is so grace- 
fully clothed that it is hard to say, without minute examination, 
what costume it bears. It would be quite possible to devise a 
bronze coat and trousers which would come under the definition 
of those garments, and yet not suggest homely and prosaic asso- 
ciations. Statues thus arrayed generally suggest our 

3rd Principle. Clothes from use acquire the character of the 
limbs and figure. 

That is to say, the continued movement, either in walking or 
speaking, completely changes the outward character of the dress, 
throws it backward, produces hollow folds, and, as in the case 
of the trousers, inclines to wrap them round the limbs, so that the 
casings do not present the appearance of hollow tubes correctly 
falling on the instep, but exhibit an indication of their own shape, 
muscles, and even surface. If we watch a " leg " when in the act 
of walking, it will be seen that the trouser does not move as fast, 
remaining behind as it were, while the leg, pushing forward, leaves 
an impression of itself in the cloth ; hence, by the act of the mo- 
tion, each limb becomes, as it were, draped, just as the whole figure 
would be draped in a classical toga. There is no reason why, in 
the "leg" of a trouser, the whole outline and shape of the limb 
should not reveal itself through this disguise. The principle can- 
not be controverted, and yet what do we see in practice ? Sleeve 
and trousers fall correct and symmetrical, as if inflated ; no sign 
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of motion or vitality, and therefore of likeness. With coat and 
trousers idealised in cut, and also made to reflect the movements 
of the limbs, the prevailing idea as to the impossibility of treating 
modern dress in a classical manner will disappear. 

At the same time, a statue recently erected, and by a very good 
artist, though carrying out these principles, does not seem to have 
the due effect. This is Mr. Woolner's 'John Stuart Mill,' on the 
Thames Embankment. Here the coat and trousers abound in free 
folds and wrinkles, and seem to enclose a living body ; but the re- 
sult is prosaic. These are garments of every-day life. The cause 
of this shortcoming is that the artist has forgotten one of the prin- 
ciples we have been examining, and has'produced a literal render- 
ing of nineteenth-century garments, without attempting to ideal- 
ise them. This is often the cause of failure where realism is 
attempted. The coat is given in its primitive ugliness and faith- 
fulness, and the trousers are twisted round the legs in an equally 
natural but ungraceful way. This is no doubt intentional, and the 
effect produced is vivid enough ; but then the subject is not lifted 
into dignity. The coat is straining on the button-holes, the trou- 
sers are drawn up as if too short, and tightened round in a very 
natural way, but without claims to beauty. Further, the material 
—bronze — does not seem to lend itself to the sinuosities and the 
square contour of the "frock," or to what Johnson might have 
styled " the tightened exiguities of the trousers." On the other 
hand, the great blanketing folds that may be seen in some of our 
more classical statues seem to have an extra heaviness from the 
material, and the subject carries a wrapper of metal. This effect 
is certainly produced by treatment of the material. The front 
skirt of a frock-coat and such square-cut corners seem to be leaves 
of metal, and the huge swelled folds to be " blobs " of metal con- 
gealed in casting. Now these two failures are entirely owing to 
want of consideration in the treatment of the material. The thin 
piece of cloth used in the front skirt of a frock-coat is in itself an 
exceedingly meagre and " poverty-stricken " mode of garment — it 
is so thin, so poor in extent of material. To be produced in so 
noble a material as bronze brings out the defects yet more, and 
this square corner would have much the effect of some sharp in- 
strument with a razor-like edge. Nothing should be undercut, 



and the projection should be apparent, but not real. But this only 
leads us to yet another most important principle, which is, that 

Bronze only reaches its real use atid dignity when expressing 
the human form, limbs, muscles, &-'C., and should represent dress 
only when the latter is an expression of the former. 

This is to say, when the limbs, their form, power, muscles, &c., 
are still evident through this sort of rough skin or coating. It is 
still the human figure, though clothed, and its force caused the 
drapery or clothes to take effective and significant shapes ; but, 
when a coat is tightly buttoned, and trousers, in default of room, 
have to be drawn up and shortened when the knee is bent, such 
elements become distortions and compromises, and cannot express 
the movement or powers of the human figure. This is the true 
principle and the true solution, and amounts to what was before 
insisted on, that a statue is a human figure clothed, not a suit of 
clothes with a human figure within. This principle, combined 
with the others we have been considering — viz., the aiming at a 
generic shape of dress — will certainly, to an important if not a 
very great degree, help us in the difficulty of treating the costume 
of our day. In truth, it is no difficulty at all, when genius and not . 
" hodmanship " is concerned ; and so long as lay figures and mo- 
dels are the artist's helps and main-stay, so long will he be held in 
a miserable bondage. Let him seize a spirited attitude, retain and 
reproduce it, the ordinary " lay figure " attitudes being at his com- 
mand through a sort of instinct, being the A B C of his art. 

There are many other points to be noted, but what we have 
been considering are suggestions of principles rather than prin- 
ciples. A study of Roubilliac in Westminster Abbey would be 
wholesome for our sculptors, whose great defect is a lack of spirit. 
There would be no fear of imitating his flamboyant extravagance. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the freedom of this artist, 
who, as the phrase goes, can " do what he likes " with his mate- 
rial ; and, though he plays pranks such as the nobility of marble 
rather indignantly accepts, still such specimens as the Argyll and 
Nightingale tombs are worthy of admiration for, their expression 
and spirit. Some reform is certainly needed, for, with the rage for 
erecting statues that now prevails, and the paucity of good sculp- 
tors, the public eye is likely enough to be cruelly offended. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 




HERE are but few of the living artists of France 
whose names are so widely known as is that of 
GuSTAVE DORE. Other painters belong to the 
select world of artists, connoisseurs, and ama- 
teurs, but Dore is beloved of the public. His 
name is a household word with many people 
who have never even heard of Bonnat and Bastien 
Lepage, Fortuny, or Madrazo. Indefatigable in his work, his ar- 
dour h.is known no diminution with the advent of success. His 
personality and his talent have often been discussed in these pages, 
so some facts respecting his career may not prove unwelcome. 

He is an Alsatian by birth, having first seen the light at Stras- 
bourg in the year 1833, so he is consequently still in the very prime 
of life. He commenced his studies at the Lyceum of his native 
city, but was sent to finish his education at the College Charle- 
magne, in Paris. At the age of six years his vocation had already 
revealed itself, his first school-books being pencilled all over with 
figures, animals, landscapes, &c., the first efforts of the talent that 
was afterwards to be consecrated to illustrating the " Inferno " of 
Dante and the " Contes Drolatiques " of Balzac. A few years later 
he was summoned before his professor for defacing one of his 
school-books, a history of France, by scribbling all over its pages. 
After treating the delinquent to a severe scolding, the teacher or- 
dered him to bring forward the volume in question. Not only was 
every inch of margin filled with drawings, but the book had been 
neatly interieaved with blank pages, on each of which was an illus- 
tration. The professor turned over the leaves in silence. When 



he came to the end he returned the book to the boy, with the re- 
mark, " You belong to the Art-world — not to ours." If that copy 
of the history of France could be discovered nowadays, what a 
prize it would prove to some one of Dore's countless admirers, 
and what an interesting study it would be to compare the first 
efforts of the child with the finished works of the man ! 

It was only a year or two later, when Dor6 was a little over 
eleven years old, that he made his first appearance before the pub- 
lic in a very modest way. This first publication, issued at the 
town of Bourg-en-Bresse, was a set of lithographic illustrations 
of the religious festivals of the neighbourhood. At the age of 
fifteen he contributed to the Journal pour Rire a set of carica- 
tures of 'The Labours of Hercules,' a collection now out of print, 
but said to reveal in every line the presence of a master-hand. 
The success of this contribution was so great and so immediate 
that the gifted boy was- at once offered a permanent engagement 
on the paper, which he accepted. In a year or two he was almost 
quarrelled over by the directors of the different illustrated news- 
papers of Paris, but the i-apidity and facility wherewith he worked 
enabled him to satisfy most of the demands that were made upon 
his pencil. It is unknown even to himself how many drawings he 
produced during these busy years. They must be counted, not by 
hundreds, but by thousands. A complete collection of these earlier 
works would be most valuable as revealing his genius on the first 
Slans of its freshness and fertility, but unfortunately no such col- 
lection is known to exist. Dor6 never made one for himself, and 
the numerous admirers who have attempted the task were always 



